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WORDSWORTHIANA. 

Pernars the following parallels or coinci- 
dences, which I do not remember to have 
seen noticed elsewhere, may have some 
interest for lovers and students of Words- 
worth. In a few cases there is an actual 
quotation. In my references M. means 
Moxon’s one-volume edition of * Wordsworth’s 
Poetical Works,’ 1847. K. stands for Prof. 
Knight's edition in eleven volumes, 1882- 
1889. The Arabic figures that follow these 
letters indicate the pages. 

1. ‘ Mise. Sonnets,’ No. xix., M. 206 ; K. vii. 
160 :— 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 

Which only poets know. 
This is italicized in both M. and K., but the 
source is not given. It is found verbatim in 
Cowper’s ‘Timepiece.’ Cf. Dryden’s ‘Spanish 
Friar,’ ii. 1 :— 


There is a pleasure, sure, 
In being mad, which none but madmen know. 
2. ‘The Tables Turned,’ M. 361 ; K. i. 239: 
Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife ; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life 
There ’s more of wisdom in it. 


‘The Fountain,’ M. 367; K. ii. 78. 
worth says of the birds :— 
With Nature never do ‘hey wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 


Words- 


In Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ chap. xxii., the 


| Philosopher advises :— 


Let them learn to be wise by easier means ; let 
them observe the hind of the forest and the linnet 
of the grove ; let them consider the life of animals, 
whose motions are regulated by instinct ; they obey 
their quide and are happy. Let us therefore, at 
length, cease to dispute, and learn to live ; and 
carry with us this simple and intelligible maxim, 
that deviation from Nature is deviation from 
happiness.” 

3. ‘Ode to May,’ M. 383; K. vii. 146:— 

Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 
Nor acd to it a flower ! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Ot self-restraining art, 
This modest charm of not too much, 
Part seen, imagined part ! 
Jane Austen has a similar thought in ‘ Mans- 
field Park, iii. ch. xv.:— 

_‘*Her eye fell everywhere on lawns and planta- 
tions of the freshest green; and the trees, though 
not fully clothed, were in that delightful state when 
further beauty is known to be at hand, and when, 
while much is given to the sight, more yet remains 
for the imagination.’ 

(In 1. 4 K. has “it to,” apparently a misprint.) 

4. ‘ Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree,’ 
M. 15; K. i. 107 :— 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

The wording of the first and the thought 
of the third line remind one of two passages 
in Beattie and Young respectively :—- 

True dignity is his whose tranquil mind, &c. 

* Minstrel,’ ii. st. 12. 

Revere thyself, and yet “mo | despise. 

‘Night Thoughts,’ vi. 128. 

5. ‘The Forsaken,’ M. 79; K. iii. 12 :-— 

And feeling that the hope is vain, 

1 think that he will come again. 
(Italics mine.) So Coleridge in ‘ Youth and 
Age,’ feeling that his lost youth is gone for 
ever, consoles himself by saying :— 

Life is but thought: so ¢hink I will 

That youth and I are housemates still. 
Hamlet says, IT. ii. 251 :— 

“There is nothing either goed or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” 

6. ‘ Excursion,’ i. 370, M. 449; K. v. 40 :— 

% He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. 
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Miranda, ‘Tempest,’ [. ii. 5, says :— 
O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer. 
There is no reference to Shakspeare in either 
M. or K. Perhaps Wordsworth himself may 
be thought to hint at the source by the 
stress laid on 

‘E xcursion,’ (in M. the sixteenth 
482; K. v “176 : 

We live Hope, and Love. 
Ruskin has made a fine use of this line, by 
way of antithesis, in ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 1. 5, 
where he refers to the passage. 

8 ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ M. 223; K. ii. 
346 :— 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 
Shelley in one of his shortest poems has :— 
Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory. 
Tasso makes Tancred say of the wailing 
spirit in the haunted wood :— 


[o n’ ho la voce udita, 
Che ne/ cor flebilmente anco suona. 


. L.,’ xiii. 49. 
9. ‘Poems founded on the Affections, 
No. xix., ‘To -—,’ M. 80; K. vii. 114 :— 


O dearer far than light wed life are dear. 
Cf. Oldham, ‘ Lament for Saul and Jonathan’: 
Ah! dearer than my soul !... 
Dearer than light, or life, or fame. 
10, Zb., No. viii., “She dwelt,” &e., M. 78 
K. ii. 63 ‘On Lucy *) :— 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye 
She lived unknown, &c. 
The simile is found in Habington’s ‘ Castara’ 
(1634), p. 166 in Elton’s edition (date of 
preface, 1812) :— 
Like the violet, which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara /ires unknown, 
‘o no looser eye betrayed. 
1. “Remembrance of Collins, M. 6; K. i. 
30 (1798) :- 
How wn how still! the only sound 
The dripping of the oar suspended. 
Cf. Byron, ‘Ch. Har.,’ iii. 86 (1816) :— 
It is the hush of night, and on the ear 
Drops the light dri P of ing suspended oar. 
12. ‘Ode to Duty,’ v. 2, M. 371; K. iii. 31: 
There are who ask not “7 thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
U ae the genial sense of youth: 
Glad Hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not. 


Montesquieu, in ‘Lettres Persanes,’ No. 50, 


similarly writes :— 
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“J'ai vu des gens chez qui la vertu était si 
naturelle, qu'elle ne se faisait pas méme sentir ; ils 
s’attachaient a leur devoir sans s'y plier, et 
portaient comme par instinct; bien loin de relever 
par leurs discours leurs rares qualités, il semblait 
/les Wavaient pas percé jusqu ad eux. 

Montaigne, too, recognizes this “natural” 
goodness, but reckons it below virtue, which 
implies effort :— 

“Tl me semble que la vertu est chose aultre, et 
plus noble, que les inclinations 4 la bonté qui 
naissent en nous......car il semble que le nom de la 

vertu presuppose de la difficulté et du contraste,” 

&c.—* Essais,’ ii. 

13. ‘Ode to May,’ M. 383; K. vii. 146. In 
v. 10 Wordsworth speaks of the streams as 

Gurgling in foamy waterbreak, 
a in glassy pool. 

(K. has “grassy,” with no v.l.) It is 
perhaps a mere coincidence natural to the 
subject that Tennyson's ‘ Brook’ includes 
one of each pair of nouns, adjectives, and 

verbs :— 

And here and there a foamy flake...... 
With many a silvery waterbreak...... 
I /oiter round my cresses. 

14. ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ M.°7 ; K. i. 33: 

Much wondering by what fit of crazing care, 

Or desperate love, bewildered, he came there. 

Cf. Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ v. 27 :— 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless lore. 

Other resemblances, probably intentional 
allusions to a poem so well know n, occur 
in those passages of * The Excursion’ where 
| the subject is similar. 

Book v., M. 497; K. v. 238 (towards the 
end) :— 

These that in trembling hope are laid apart. 
Gray’s last line but one of the ‘ Elegy’ 
There they alike ix trembling hope repose. 

Book vi., M. 503 ; K. v. 262, the Sceptic says 
of the Latin epitaph : -- 

Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Muse. 


This seems a oP contrast to the 
“uncouth rhymes” of the rustic headstones, 
and to 


| 


Their name, their years, spelt by the un/ettered Muse. 
* Elegy,’ vv. 20-21. 
With more hesitancy I venture to suggest 
that we may, perhaps, see at least a_ verbal 
resemblance to Gray in two lines of Words- 
worth’s great *‘ Ode,’ M. 442; K. iv. 53 :— 
O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live. 
Cf. :— 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
* Elegy,’ v. 23. 
But the thought is not the same. 
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15. Sonnet on ‘Captivity,’ M. 208; K. vi. | 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill. 

There is no reference to Dante in M. or in 
K. ; but this couplet seems to glance at the 
famous passage in ‘Inf.’ v. 121, “Nessun 
maggior dolore,” &c., and to have a claim to 
he added to the many parallels to it which 
have already appeared in‘N. & Q. I may, 
in fact, have been anticipated. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 
(To be continued.) 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 

In a letter to George Montagu dated 
17 July, 1753 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. 
p. 342), Horace Walpole writes :— 

* You will, I am sure, be concerned to hear that 

your favourite, Miss Brown, the pretty Catholic, 
who lived with Madame d’ Acunha, is dead at Paris, 
by the ignorance of the physician.” 
Neither of these ladies has been identified 
by Cunningham. Certain notices in the 
Letters’ (London, 1896) have 
made it possible to identify Miss Brown. On 
yp. 399-408 of the second volume a couple of 
fiits are given of the pensionnaires at the 
school of the English nuns of the “ Holy 
Order of the Immaculate Conception of our 
Blessed Lady.” This convent, which was 
established “first at Little Bethlehem in 
St. Jacques, and finally in the suburbs of 
St. Anthony ” (7.e., in the Rue de Charenton, 
Faubourg St. Antoine), was for many years 
a fashionable school for English Roman 
Catholics. One of the pupils entered on the 
list (under the year 1736) was the “Hon. 
Catherine Browne (died at Paris, 1753).” 
The year 1753 is that in which Horace 
Walpole’s letter was written. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that Horace Walpole’s 
“Miss Brown” and the “Hon. Catherine | 
Browne” are one and the same person. She 
may be almost certainly identified with 
Catherine, the younger daughter of Valen- | 
tine Browne, third (so-called) Viscount Ken- | 
mare (a title conferred by James LI. after his 
abdication). This supposition is confirmed | 
by the fact that the Hon. Catherine Browne’s | 
elder sister Helen (afterwards Mrs. Wogan) | 
also figures as a pensionnaire in the lists 
mentioned above. 

Madame d’Acunha was probably the wife | 
of Don Louis d’Acunha, the Portuguese 
ambassador in Paris. (See D’Argenson, 
* Mémoires,’ ed. 1857, vol. iii. p. 133.) 


In Horace Walpole’s letter to John Chute, 


|dated from Stowe, 4 August, 1753 (Cunning- 
_ham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 347), he describes a 


short tour undertaken with the double pur- 
pose of visiting George Montagu at Great 
worth (in Northamptonshire) and of seeing 
Stowe. It appears from the letter that 
Walpole went first to visit his cousin Henry 
Conway at Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 
From Park Place he went to Oxford, and 
thence to Greatworth. He mentions two 
country seats on the way from Oxford into 
Northamptonshire : 

“T passed by Sir James Dashwood’s, a vast new 
house, situated so high that it seems to stand for 
the county as well as himself. I did look over Lord 
Jersey's, which was built for a hunting box, and is 
still little better.” 

This letter to John Chute was first printed 
in the 4to. edition of Horace Walpole’s 
‘Works’ published in 1798, and was annotated 
by Walpole himself, to whom it was probably 
returned with other of the Chute letters after 
the latter’s death in 1776. On “Sir James 
Dashwood’s” Horace Walpole notes “At High 
Wycombe.” This note, however, is incorrect. 
Sir James Dashwood resided, not at High 
Wycombe, but at Kirtlington Park in Oxford- 
shire, for which county he was member, and 
not for Buckinghamshire, as the above note 
would imply. Walpole, who was annotating 
more than twenty years after the date of the 
letter, no doubt confused the two families of 
Dashwood. The Dashwoods of Kirtlington 
Park were represented in 1753 by Sir James 
Dashwood, second baronet, M.P. for Oxford- 
shire; the Dashwoods of West Wycombe 
Park, on the other hand, were represented at 
this time by the notorious Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, secund baronet, M.P. for Romney, 
afterwards Lord le Despencer. Kirtlington 
Park and Lord Jersey’s seat at Middleton are 
both situated on the high road between 
Oxford and Brackley, which latter place lay 
in Horace Walpole’s route to Greatworth, 
whereas Raton. lay altogether out of his 
road, 

Létter 472 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. iii. 
», 21), addressed to George Montagu (from 
aden and dated 18 June, without mention 
of year, is placed by Cunningham amongst 
the letters of the year 1756. That it belongs 
to the year 1757 is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations. 

1. Horace Walpole alludes to the “confu- 
sion about the ministry.” The administration 
of Newcastle and Fox, formed in 1754, lasted 
till October, 1756, when Fox resigned, his 
resignation being followed shortly afterwards 
by that of Newcastle. To them succeeded 
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the Devonshire and Pitt ministry. Pitt was 
dismissed in April, 1757. From April, until 
the appointment of the ministry of Pitt and 
Newcastle on the following 29 June, all was 
“ confusion.” 

2. Ina postscript Horace Walpole adds : “I 
have just heard that your cousin Halifax has 
resigned, on Pitt’s not letting him be secre- 
tary for the West Indies.” Lord Halifax was 
President of the Board of Trade (1748-1761). 
In June, 1756, Pitt was powerless to create 
the separate department which was the 
object of Halifax’s ambition, as he did not 
come into office (as Secretary of State) until 
December, 1756. In a letter of Horace Wal- | 
pole to Mann, dated 20 June, 1757 (vol. iii. | 
p. 84), Walpole writes: “Lord Halifax had | 
often and lately been promised to be erected | 
into a Secretary of State for the West Indies. 
Mr. Pitt says, ‘No, I will not part with so 
much power. Lord Halifax resigned on 
Saturday and Lord Dupplin succeeds him.” 
In the following letter to Mann (3 July, 1757), 
Horace Walpole writes in a postscript: “ Lord 
Dupplin is not as yet first Lord of Trade, 
there are negotiations for recovering Lord 
Halifax.” 

As regards the date of the letter to Mon- 
tagu, 18 June fell in 1757 on Saturday. We 
know from Walpole himself, in his letter to 
Mann of 20 June, 1757 (which was a Monday), 
that Halifax resigned on the previous Satur- 
day, viz., 18 June, the actual day on which 
Walpole was writing to Montagu. 

As the ministerial confusion and Halifax’s 
offer to resign mentioned by Walpole must 
be referred to June, 1757, the letter under dis- 
cussion undoubtedly belongs to that year, 
and should be placed between Nos. 508 and 
509 in vol. iii. of Cunningham’s edition. 

The author of the article on Halifax in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ (see 
‘Dunk, George Montagu, second Earl of 
Halifax’) writes in reference to his reported 
resignation :— 

“ Walpole states that Halifax twice resigned 
(in June, 1756, and again in June, 1757), and on both 
occasions the ground of his resignation was that he 
had not been promoted to the dignity of Secretary 
of State for the West Indies.” 

This statement that Halifax twice resigned 
“in June,” and both times on the same 
round, is evidently due to the misplacement 
xy Walpole’s editors of the above letter to 
Montagu in which Halifax’s resignation is 
first announced. HELEN ToYNBEE. 


Garrick’s Snurr-pox.—Mr. ScHompBerc’s 
recent query in regard to his silver medal 
with its effigy of David Garrick tempts me 


to recall the fact that the amber snuff-box 
formerly belonging to the famous actor is 
permanently located under the roof of the 
club which hones his name. This interesting 
relic was given by Garrick’s widow to my 
grandfather, and was bequeathed as recorded 
by my late uncle, Edward Salmon Clarke. 
His death occurred in 1894, so that the date 
(1890) upon the title-page of that volume of 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ which treats of the 
player explains, of course, the absence of any 
reference to the bequest ; but the numerous 
portraits of Garrick which grace the walls of 
the club are duly indicated. 
CLARKE, 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 
(See 9 iv, 227, 

Human Srrenectu.—In delving into the 
Alpine Journal I find in vol. xii. p. 100 (1884) 
so remarkable a statement of the muscular 
strength of the Bhooteas, that extraordinary 
border tribe of India, that it should be com- 
mitted to the pages of ‘N. & Q. It appears 
in an article, by Mr. D. W. Freshfield, on the 
well-known ascent of Kabru by Mr. W. W. 
Graham in 1883, and on the criticisms thereon 
by Himalayan travellers. The particular 
statement is quoted from the number for 
27 July (weekly issue) of the Pioneer of Alla- 
habad, and comes from a caustic criticism of 
Mr. Graham’s climbs, by one who signed 
himself “Thirty Years a Wanderer in the 
Himalayas.” The writer says :— 

“The Bhooteas of the adjacent tracts, many of 
whom find their way to Darjeeling during the 
market-days, have been asked whether the summit 
of Kabru could be reached from Jongri, and they 
positively state that they would not venture to 
make the attempt under any circumstances. They 
are as strong and steady a race of men as any in the 
world, and certainly where a goat could climb they 
could. There is a well-authenticated story of a 
Bhootea woman who, with a grand piano on her 
back, accomplished a journey of forty-six miles in 


three days. 
W. H. 


Owen. (See ante, p. 253.) We 
have an admirable example of this painter 
at Gredington, co. Flint, in the portrait of Dr. 
Andrew Bell, well known as the pioneer of 
national education, who was an intimate 
friend of my grandfather, George, the 
second Lord Kenyon. 
Georce T. Kenyon. 

Biunpers.—May I be per- 
mitted to point out two blunders not unfre- 
quently to be found in booksellers’ catalogues 
that are apt to offend the susceptibilities of 
bibliographers ? 

1. The ioe G. Oliver, D.D., the author of 
several standard works on ecclesiastical and 
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other subjects, is reported to have written 
“some works on freemasonry,” certainly an 
error, as he was a Roman Catholic priest, and 
the books therefore could not have emanated 
from his pen. They were, in fact, the pro- 
duction of another antiquary of the same 
name, a Church of England clergyman, and 
a comparative catalogue of their respective 
works will be found in the 7'ransactions of 
the Devonshire Association, xvii. 266-76. 

2. Thomas Hughes, of ‘Tom Brown’ cele- 


iby challenging Scrope under the walls of 

| Paris, and declaring that his ancestor had 
| borne them when acting as ambassador from 
King Arthur to the Court of France. 

Still more astounding was the tradition 
that a Carminow had led a body of troops to 
oppose the landing of Julius Cesar (Ezra 
Cleaveland, ‘ Hist. of the Courtenays,’ p. 240). 

The herald gives the marriage of Sir 
Oliver Carminow with Isolda Ferrers, grand- 
daughter of the great Cornish heiress [solda 


brity, is credited with the authorship of works 
on Chester antiquities, whereas they should | 
be attributed to another well-known anti- 
quary residing in, and the author of several 
works relating to, that city, in addition to 
being the editor of the first series of the 
‘Cheshire Sheaf.’ 
T. N. Brusuriecp, M.D., F.S.A. 


Salterton, Devon. 


A Hepratc Entoma.—I extract the sub- | 
joined passage from Father Prout’s rine, 
p. 309, and invite those of your readers who | 
care for literary puzzles to con it over :— 

“Hebrew is dead, and no mistake! The Wander- 
ing Jew must have found that out long since. We 
venture to affirm that Salathiel (who, according to 
Croly, lurksabout the synagogue in St. Alban’s Place) 
has often laughed at the shevas of our modern 
Rabbim, and at those pothooks ‘ with points’ which 
are hawked about as copies of the original Hebrew 
Scriptures.” 

To me it is, refined or unrefined, balderdash. | 
Prout is better when he tells us further on | 
that some one “turned ‘Old King Cole’ into 
Hebrew,” which was done, of course, to—a 
cinder. 

The above is no mean specimen of the | 
pseudo-scholarship which “took” in the days | 
when Brougham declared “the schoolmaster 
was abroad.” M. L. Bresvar. 


Carminow.—Probably for political ends, 
the blood relationship of many of the chief 
nobility to King Henry VII. was explained 
by a herald in 1505 (Harl. 1074, Collect. 

op. et Geneal., vol. i.), and relying, I 
imagine, on tradition only, he stopped short 
of establishing the connexion. Polwhele 
(‘Hist. of Cornw.’) gravely repeats that Sir 
Oliver Carminow was Chamberlain to King 
Richard IT. and married his half-sister Eliza- 
beth Holland, and that the pair were “ buried 
in the Friars’ Church, Bodmin, she with a 
coronet and he with his legs crossed.” The 
Carminows bore what, on evidence, should 
be accounted the oldest arms in England, 
the coveted Azure, a bend or, made famous 
by the Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, 
in which Tobe of Gaunt deposed that Car- 
minow had maintained his right to the arms 


de Cardinan, who, in surrendering some lands 
to the Crown, described them as free as when 
Richard, King of the Romans (son of King 
John), gave them “to Andrew my father in 
marriage with Ela my mother,” who, as 
Richard Plantagenet’s daughter, would supply 
the missing link. 
Stothard the antiquary (first husband of 
Mrs. Bray the novelist) was killed by falling 
from a ladder while engaged in tracing the 
arms of Carminow in Bere Ferrers Church. 
H. H. Drake. 


PaTTens. (See 9 8. i. 44, 336, 413, 471; 


ii. 95, 235, 334, 432, 494, 535.)—This subject 


having been lately noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ it 
may be interesting to record that on the 
carved door of Walpole St. Peter’s, near Wis- 
bech, still hangs a board stating: “ People 
who enter this church are requested to take 
off their pattens.” A. F. 


“ Humpty-pumpty.”—Dr. Murray quotes in 
the ‘ H.E.D, the well-known nursery rime of 
which “ Humpty-Dumpty ” is the beginning. 
It may not be out of m ws therefore to record 
in ‘N. & Q. the following parody, which was 
very popular in the days immediately suc- 


| ceeding the repeal of the Corn Laws :— 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall ; 
All the dukes’ horses and all the dukes’ men 
Can’t lift Humpty-Dumpty up again. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
[See 9* §S. ii. 35.] 

NicHotas GrrmaLp.—The best printed life 
of this well-known Elizabethan poet is in the 
‘D.N.B., but that has no allusion to the 
following note, which is not referred to in 
any other of the printed lives of this 
voluminous writer. transcribed it from 
the Tanner MSS. 106, 43, fol., in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford :— 

9 Acceptance of Stipend for Lectures by Nicholas 
Grimald by Subdean Sydall.—Treasury, 3° October, 
An® D. 1550. I received of the Treasurer xxxiij iiij 


Lecture due att the feast of S. Mychael last past, 
by the hands of Mr Syddall, subdean. And also vi 
as a reward to helpeme att my necessyte by Mr 
Dean’s goodness apon considertyons movying hym. 
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In wyttness wereof I have hervnto subscribed, per 
me Nicolau’ Grimoldu’. It. payd for his lyverey att 
Mr Sydall’s hands xxv* viii‘ allo".” 

Below this in the MS. is a Latin note, of 
which the following is a literal translation :— 

100 shillings. From this is allowed on account 
of twelve weeks ending 18 December : in the fourth 
year twenty shillings. For my stipend owing at 
the feast of our Lord's birth twenty shillings. And 
as stipend for my Lecture, namely, which was owed 
at the same festival, xxxiii shillings fourpence. And 
there remain not accounted for twenty-six shillings 
eight pence allowed in regard to what is mentioned 
below: which ended in the second month of the 
fifth year. Item payd for his lyvereyatt Mr Sydalls 
hands, xxvi* viii" allo".” 

Nicholas Grimald was incorporated at 
Oxford (in Merton College) 1542, so he had 
been there eight years at this date, which 


University he left in 1552. He published | 


his play of ‘ Archipropheta’ in 1548, and his 
*Vox Populi’ in 1549, and his Latin and 
English verses to Dr. Turner in 1551, so that 
he must have been a well-known author and 
divine at the time of this his “necessyte.” I 
am not aware what the word “lyverey ” 
refers to. D. J. 


EpiraPH at Eastnawoip. — The follow- 
ing is an exact copy of an inscription on a 
tombstone in the churchyard of the parish 
church of Easingwold, and may possibly 
interest some of your readers : — 

SM 
Ann Harris 
Well known by the name of 
Nanna Rann Dann 
Who was chaste but no prude 
and was free but no harlot 
By principal virtuous 
By education a Protestant 
Her freedom made her 
liable to censure 
while her extreme charity 
made her esteemed 
Her tongue and her hands 
were ungovernable 
but the rest of her members 
she kept in subjection 
After a life of 80 years thus 
spent she died Nov 15th 1745 
Passenger weigh her virtues 
be charitable and 
speak well of her. 


E. B. 
Coat Fork-tore.—The following is from 
the Daily Mail of 11 May :— 


“ That a mystic value attaches to a piece of coal 


when it is carried in one’s pocket is the superstition | 


that prevails amongst thieves. It appears, judging 
by the remarks made in a case heard the other day 
at the Mansion House Police-Court, that burglars 
almost invariably carry a small piece of coal with 
them when they start out on an expedition. The 
more successful they are and the greater their good 


luck in avoiding capture, the more highly do they | 


! 
| prize what they regard as their talisman. They 
| choose another piece of coal when their old treasure 


has lost its charm, and they are unfortunate enough 
to fall into the hands of the police.—City Press. 
RicHarp Lawson. 


| [See ‘Coal as a Charm,’ 6" S. vi. 345, 524; vii. 458.) 


EPITAPH IN PRITTLEWELL CHURCH, NEAR 
SoutHEND.—The curious epitaph on the two 
wives of Samuel Freeborne on an altar tomb 
in Prittlewell Churchyard, near Southend, 
Essex, has been frequently printed, but 
generally inaccurately, the spelling being 
modernized, and other liberties taken with 
the text. An accurate transcription of the 
lines, for which I can answer, may be accept- 
able :— 

Here lieth the bodys of M™ Anna and 
Dorothy Freeborne wives of M' Samuel 
Freeborne whoe departed this life one y* 
31 of July anno 1641 one aged 33 years 
other 44. 
Under one stone two precious iems dolly 
Equal in worth, weight, lustre, sanctity 
If yet perhaps one of them might excell 
Which ~ who knows ask him yt knew them 
we 
By long enjoyment if hee thus be press’d 
He I pause then answers truly both were best 
Weret in my choice that either of the twayne 
Might be restored to mee t’ enjoy againe 
Which should I choose well since I know not 
whether 
Ile mourne for the losse of both but wish for 
neither 
Yet herees my comfort herein lyes my hope 
The times’ acomeinge cabinets shall ope 
| Which are lockt fast then then shall I see 
My jewels to my joy my jewels mee. 
JoHn Hess. 
| Tue Joun Liprary.—The open- 
|ing of the John Rylands Library at Man- 
| chester on the 6th of October marked it a 
| red-letter day to all book-lovers. This library 
'of 70,000 volumes includes the Althorp 
Library, which consists of upwards of 40,000 
| volumes. It was purchased by Mrs. Rylands 
in 1892 for something over 200,000/., through 
| Messrs. Sotheran & Co., Messrs. Sotheby & 
Co. acting as agents for Earl Spencer ; but 
long previous to this Mrs. Rylands, through 
| her representative, Mr. J. Arnold Green, had 
already secured about 20,000 volumes in all 
| departments of literature, including the finest 
aiaien of Bibles in the world, in which will 
| be found the Wycliffe MSS. (secured privately 
from the Ashburnham Library), the Cover- 
dale, a number of Tyndales, a series of Cran- 
mers, together with a copy of the Gutenberg, 
land of the Bamberg publication, a work 
yractically unknown to The 
historical department comprises all the 
transactions of the leading societies of the 
world, not omitting that of Moscow. Natural 
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history includes all the great serials and the 
finest copy of Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America,’ 
being a presentation copy from the author, 
coloured by him; also Gould’s series of 
ornithological works. General literature is 
well represented by the leading authorities 
in every department, and the unique collec- 
tion of the county histories of Great Britain 
must not be overlooked. These are all, with- 
out exception, large-paper copies, each volume 
having all the coats of arms illuminated in 
gold and colours. This work alone took an 
artist six years to accomplish. The entire 
cost of these histories exceeded 2,000/. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin, while he was Lord 
Spencer's librarian, undertook a catalogue of 
the chief rarities of the library. The notice 
of him in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ says of this that 
“here his lamentable ignorance and unfitness for 
such a work are sadly conspicuous. He could not 


even read the characters of the Greek books he 
describes ; and his descriptions are so full of errors 
that it may be doubted if. a single one is really 
accurate. On the other hand, the descriptions were 
taken bon? file from the books themselves, and thus 
the errors are not such as those of many of his pre- 
decessors in bibliography, who copied the accounts | 
of others, and wrote at second hand, without having | 
seen the books.” 
The collection includes the block-print of 
St. Christopher, which was supposed to be 
the oldest impression from a woodblock bear- 
ing a date, this date being 1423; but the 
Atheneum of the 23rd of November, 1844, 
stated that an earlier print had been dis- | 
covered, and on the 4th of October, 1845, 
ave a transcript of the Malines print which 

ars the date 1418. The building in which 
these treasures are placed is well worthy of 
them; it has been nine years in course of 
erection, Mr. Basil Champneys being the 
architect. 

The building up of this memorial to her 
husband has been to Mrs. Rylands one of 
love. Not a volume has escaped her per- | 


sonal examination. I am informed that | 
the library has three catalogues: one of the 
fifteenth - century books, another of the 
Bibles, and a third of the general literature. 
Mrs. Rylands’s gift to Manchester must be 
far approaching a million of money. 

At the opening ceremony Dr. Green, who, 
with his sons, has been very helpful to Mrs. 
Rylands in bringing her great gift to a suc- 
cessful issue, received the guests. Dr. Fair- 
bairn delivered the address, in which he said, 
“While the library was to have its home in 
Manchester, it was not to be Manchester’s 
alone—it was to be England’s, it was to be 


the whole world’s.” Joun C. FRANCIS. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on femily matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

Some Latin Quortations.—I am familiar 
with all the usual English sources for verify- 
ing Latin quotations, of which the latest and 
most comprehensive is the ‘Dictionary of 
Quotations (Classical), by Mr. T. B. Har- 
bottle. The lines given below appear to have 
escaped notice in them. One quotation 
(“Rome was not built in a day”) is so well 
known that it seems rather a find. Perhaps 
some reader can trace it back earlier. All the 
lines are from Marcellus Palingenius (“ Mar- 
zello Palingenio,” an anagram of Pier Angelo 
Manzolli), whose ‘Zodiacus Vite,’ described 
on the title-page as “a most beautiful and 
useful work,” appears to have been written 
about 1527. The earliest edition in the British 
Museum is noted as “ 1531(?).”. The book was 
clearly famous in its day, and came into 
English through Barnabe Googe, who began 
translating it in 1560. Palingenius wrote 
excellent Latin for his day, though a good 
many of his maxims for the conduct of life 
read now like the discovery of the obvious, 
and may be, like some folk-lore stories, the 
common property of more than one people. 
Here are five fairly familiar sentiments :— 
Esto bonus saltem, si non potes esse ey 

ook ii. 365. 

Verbaque feminez vires sunt, facta virorum. 

Book iv. 804. 
Stultitie fons est et origo philautia vestre. 

Book vi. 191. 
Maxima pars pecore amisso presepia claudit. 

Book ix. 827. 
Non stella una cavat marmor, neque protinus uno 

est 

Condita Roma die. Book xii. 460. 
Elsewhere I find “Spes fame solet ad_ vir- 
tutem impellere multos,” which is perhaps 


'too general a sentiment to be the germ of 
| Milton’s “ Fame is the spur,” &c. (* Lycidas,’ 


1. 70), and 

Vis tu nosse hominem qualis sit ? perspice amicos 
Illius: associant similes natura deusque. 

How old is the “ Noscitur a sociis” which this 
paraphrases ! V. RENDALL. 


“Han.”—In the ‘Craven Glossary’ (1828) 
under this word I find the following quota- 
tion from W. Prynne :— 

In France, at Courchiverni, neere to Blois, 

Within a bottle they keepe, shew the noyse 

Or han, which Joseph (Christ’s father) 

Used when he cleft wood, or when he squar’d it 
rather. 
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Can any of your readers supply me with the 
exact reference for this quotation? In Cot- 
grave I find : “//an. The groan, or forced and 
sigh-like voice, wherewith wood-cleavers, &c., 
keep time in their strokes.” 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


“ Harves.”—In Ochiltree’s ‘ Redburn,’ 1895, 
P- 42, a smith, speaking of a mare, says, 
*Ye'll see she’s fair into the haives.” The 
author in a foot-note explains “haives” to 
mean hoofs. Can any Scotchman tell me in 
word for would be 
understoc y the peasantry 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


A Votrarre EncGravine.—I have a curious 
little engraving, about 8 in. by 4 in., entitled 
‘Le Lever du Philosophe de Fer......x,’ with 
the following lines :— 

Tandis-que plein de sa Marotte, 

Au lieu de mettre sa culotte, 

Volt. . re se livre & son feu, 
Dal...t et Fré...n n’ont-ils pas fort beau Jeu! 
Dal...t pour baiser humblement son derriére, 

Et ce Jean Fré...n sans pitié 

Pour en faire A coups d’etriviére 

Un écrivain plus chatié. L. B. 

“*Gravé d’apres le Tableau original du Baron de 
Tonder-ten-trunckh a Londres chez Robt. Sayer 
No. 53 in fleet street.” 

The little picture represents Voltaire just 
out of bed, in a loosely fitting nightdress, 
struggling into his breeches, and wearing a 
large nightcap. Ata small table sits a smart 
bewigged youth, pen in hand, evidently an 
amanuensis, at whom Voltaire seems to be 
glaring rather viciously. I should be glad of 
any information as to this engraving, and to 
know who painted the original picture. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Durr.—Any biographical parti- 
culars of him, especially the dates and places 
of his birth os death respectively, will be 
acceptable ; also information as to his work 
‘An Impartial History of Scotland,’ vol. i. 
which was all that was published. Why dic 
it leave off so abruptly? Where is the MS. ? 
Is there any portrait of him? CC. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 

LADBROKE: Pery: Twicc.—Will any con- 
tributor kindly give me information on the 
subject of the Ladbroke family? I want the 
name of the wife of Sir Robert Ladbroke 
(Lord Mayor of London in 1748), together 
with her parentage and that of her husband 

I want the name of the wife of Col. Edmund 
Pery, of Stacpoole Court, co. Clare, who died 


[9% S. IV. Ocr. 21,99. 


in 1721. Col. Pery was the grandfather of 
Edmund Pery, created Viscount Pery in 1785. 
I should be glad also to learn something of 
the parentage of Col. Pery’s wife. 
Who were the parents of William Twigg, 
Archdeacon of Limerick? He married, circa 
1685, Diana Wray, daughter of Sir Drury 
Wray, sixth baronet. CATHLEEN WARD. 


British Suzeratnty South AMERICA.— 
Had Great Britain any administrative powers 
over the River Plate or Argentine Republic 
during the last century, and were these 
powers surrendered at any time during 
Queen Victoria’s reign ? K. R. 


Crest on A Horn.—A friend has in his 
possession a horn which has been many years 
in his family. The following is inscribed upon 
it: “M. Ship San Josef taken Feb. 14, 1797. 
On the other side is a_ naval trophy with 
laurel wreath surmounted by a crest, a griffin’s 
head issuing from a mural crown. Can any 
reader throw light on the probable history, 
and tell me whether the crest gives any clue 
to the former owner ? M. A. B. 


“ MISEGUN BEANS.”— 

“Am gaun to saw some Misegun beans; they 
winna want [do without ?] them to their swine’s 
flesh, I’se warrant.” —‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. xiv. (Andrew 
Fairservice). 
What are “Misegun beans”? Is Misegun 
the name of a place ? 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 


IrtsH Parisu Recisters.—Are the Dublin 
parish registers printed? I am told any 
search work in Ireland is both difficult and 
expensive. E. E. Tuoyrts. 


‘Les Ecuses pe Pacestine,’ By De Vonceé. 
—Can any one tell me when and where this 
book was published ? F. C. W. 


“Prerr.”—In the opening chapter of the 
‘Water-Babies,’ Charles Kingsley, recounting 
the qualities of his hero as an early riser, 
declares he “was as piert as a game-cock. 
If this is another form of “pert,” what is the 
point in the variation ; and if it is not this, 
what then is it? Tuomas BayNe. 


*Geomancy.’—I have a MS. work thus en- 
titled, the original being sold with the library 
of the second Earl of Essex on the confiscation 
of his property. I shall be glad to know 
where this original may now be found. The 
preface commences “God the Giver of all 
Goodness,” and states that it was , 
“written at the pleasure and request of my right 
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hope that he shall the better govern himself and 

his works and to give council, to govern with profit.” 

The author's name is not given. The 

transcriber was “R. C. 8.” This copy be- 

longed to John Varley, the painter and 

astrologer. Frep. Hrrcntn-Kemp. 
14, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


“Tue Niccottna.”—A_ soubrette so called 
by er Walpole (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. ii. p. 364) performed at Covent Garden 
in i753. 4. According to ‘unningham’s note 
she is me ntioned i in Genest’s ‘ Stage’ (vol. iv. 
p. 395), and is called by Murphy “ Signora 
I should be glad to whether 
the latter was actually her name,and what are 
the dates of her birth and death. H. T. B 

[Genest’s words, under 17 December, 1753, are “ An 
Italian Burletta—this was frequently performed in 
Ji an. and Feb.—it drew splendid audiences ; Signora 

ipiletta had such quick expression in her counten- 
a e, such a vivacity of action, joined to such variety, 
that she was allowed in this fantastic part ot 
acting to be an excellent 
In a letter to Victor, author of ‘ History of 
the Theatres of London and Dablin 761, date: 
21 Nov., 1749, Colley Cibber says: *“ The Italian 
Burletta (which is not so well performed as last 
year) had but a poor house the first day, and, I 
believe, like a sickly plant will die before it takes 
any great root among us.” An Italian burletta— 
whether the same to which Genest refers cannot be 
said—was thus given in 1748. For Signora Spiletta 
see Smith’s * Catalogue of British Mezzotint Por- 
traits,’ p. 1345.] 

Rev. Ricuarp Butter.—Is there a pub- 
lished memoir of this Lrish clergyman, who 
was for many years vicar of Trim, and, from 
1847 till his death in 1862, Dean of ’Clon- | 
macnois! Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to refer me to an obituary notice 
in the newspapers. C. 58. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, 


“MANUS JUSTA NARDUs.”—What is the 
source of this quotation ? C. C. B. 


‘A Srarety Dance.’—I shall be much 
obliged to any one of your musical readers 
who can refer me to ‘A Stately Dance,’ by 
the late W. Michael Watson, published some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

E. J. Tuomas. 

Acapvemic Hoops.—When did the clergy 
first wear hoods denoting their university 
degrees while officiating in churches ? 

W. L. Rurron. 

[See ‘ University Hoods,’ 7 S. xi. passim, &c.] 


St. Mary’s, WestmMinster.—M. Jusserand, | 


‘ Literary History of the English People,’ 
p. 342, says Chaucer “then hired, for two 


pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence a | 


year, a house in the garden of St. Mary’s, 
Westminster.” What was St. Mary’s, West. 
| minster ; or is this simply a mistake for 
St. Peter’s H. R. J. 


Tue or THE ANcTENTS.—There 
is the following note to chap. cx. book iii. of 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus’ (London, 1897) :— 

** Cassia and cinnamon, according to Larcher, are 
from the same tree, the only difference being that 
cinnamon is properly the branch with the bark on ; 
cassia is the bark without the branch. Since the 
former ceased to be an article of commerce, the 
latter has usurped its name. Thus our cinnamon 
is not. the cinnamon of the ancients, but their 
| cassia.’ 

Our cinnamon is the bark of Cinnamonium 

zeylanicum, our cassia the bark of Cinna- 

monium cassia. What authority has Larcher 

for his statement respecting the cinnamon of 
Cc. C. 


the ancients ? 


TreEASURE OF Henry VII—-Can any of 
| your readers tell me whether it is known 
| what the treasure left by Henry VIL. at his 
| death’ consisted of—whether of gold or of 
silver, or of both? Anderson (‘Annals of 
Commerce ’) takes it for granted that it con- 
sisted of silver, as it was reckoned in pounds 
sterling. A noble, however, was 6s. 8d., and 
these nobles were always spoken of as one 
pound sterling. Henry VII. it is certain 
received immense sums in gold during his 
lifetime—745,000 crowns, for instance, from 
Charles VILL. of France in 1492. W. W. C. 


THe Name Swice.—What is the deriva- 
| tion of the name Swigg? I find a child of 
Digony and Pheby Swigg was baptized 
October, 1783, at Plymouth, Devon. I am 
anxious to learn if the family were English, 
or any other information about them. 
W. GEorGE. 
CLERKS OF THE Boarp oF GREEN CLOTH. 
—Where is to be found a list of these officials 
during the reigns of George II. and 
George III. (until their abolition by the 
action of Burke)? ‘ 


“ Brivetine.”—A friend of mine, a native 
of Oxford, in the course of conversation 
remarked, in reference to something for 
which he had been searching, that he had 
been “briveting” about London. Never 
having heard of the term before, and not 
being able to discover it in any dictionary, I 


shall be glad of enlightenment as _ to its 
meaning and origin. A. R. B. 


(‘* Briveting,” or ** brev eting,’ > seems to be Oxford- 
shire dialect, signifying reat See also ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary and ‘ H.E under ‘ Brevit.’] 
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Beglics, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SCOTTISH DIALECT. 
(9 S. iv. 242.) 

Durtnc_ the period in which I was 
acquainted with Swiss and Swabian village 
life, rather less than twenty years ago, 
I associated with educated people who 
habitually used the broad local speech when 
conversing with each other, although they 
spoke ordinary German (with a marked 
southern accent) when addressing foreigners. 
Notwithstanding the use thus made of Swiss- 
German and Swabian-German by professional 
people and small landowners residing on their 
estates, these idioms are considered by philo- 
logists to be simply variants of the classical 
language, and the books written in them are 
treated as dialectic literature. It may be 
remarked that in these southern dialects of 
German the pronunciation of many words 
differs from the received speech just in the 
way that North-Country English and Scotch 
differ from the language of our cultivated 
classes. For instance, a Swiss peasant would 
agree with the Yorkshireman and Scotchman 
in preferring the sounds hoose and moose to 
house and mouse. G. W. 


Lowland Scotch, according to Dr. Murray 
(‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’), was the lan- 
guage of a court and nation for several 
centuries, but long before Scott’s time it had 
become obsolete in official and literary use ; 
and though revived in the lyric poetry of 
Ramsay, te and their fellow-singers, and 
in the prose fiction of Scott “as the character- 
istic speech of local characters,” these uses 
are cule dialectal :— 

“They must be classed with the similar use of 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Dorset, or Devonshire 
dialect, by English poets and novelists, as_ the 
appropriate language of the local Muse, and of 
local dramatis persone ; with this difference, that 
Scottish, having been a literary language, has pre- 
served a certain literary status which is wanting to 
these English dialects.” 

Probably Mr. Boucnter would contend for 
nothing more than this. Cc. C 


As the language of Scotland, Gaelic cannot 
be superseded. Mere verbal variations of 
English do not constitute a language, and if 
educated people occasionally drop into dialect, 
by doing so they do not turn one language 
into another. With regard to Scott himself 
one is led to inquire if dialect pronunciation 
of vowel-sounds did not account for some 
of his defective rimes. An incident that 
occurred in Paris some years ago is an ex- 
aggeration, but none the less an illustration 


of Mr. Boucnter’s second point. It is a fact 
that a visitor from New York asked a French- 
man, “Do you speak New York?” The lan- 
guage has not been evolved that would do 
justice to that circumstance. 

ArTHUR MAYALL, 


“Orstpve” S. iv. 248).—Halliwell, in 
his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ says arsedine is a kind of ornamental 
tinsel, sometimes called assady or orsady, 
which last is probably the correct word. Ben 
Jonson mentions it in his ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair. Halliwell also refers to assidue, which 
he describes to be a species of yellow tinsel, 
much used by the mummers at Christmas, 
and by the rustics who accompany the plough 
or ploughman in the rounds through the 
yarish, as part of their fantastical decoration. 
He also adds that the word is used in the 
cutlery manufacture of Hallamshire. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Neither the correct form nor the etymology 
is known. Various spellings are arsedine, 
arsowde, assidue, asidew, orsedew, orsidue, 
orsade, orsady, assady, assadyn, assaden, 
orsden, arsadine. See Arsedine in the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary.’ Perhaps from 
Arab. asad, a lion, used by the alchemists 
to mean “gold”; see Devic. Hence might 
have been formed a Low Lat. form asad-inus. 
This is a wild guess. Water W. SKEAT. 


“Karoo” (9% S. iv. 105, 156, 236). — This 
word is spelt Aarroo in South Africa, and I 
was credibly assured, when there last summer, 
that it was a Hottentot one, meaning 
“a dry place.” There is the Great Central 
Karroo, as well as the North and South 
Karroos, the trio giving a total area of Karroo 
jlateaus exceeding 100,000 square miles. The 
highest flat-topped peak (the Kompass Berg) 
has an elevation of 7,800 feet above the sea 
level. Dordrecht (with a population of about 
1,000 souls) stands at an altitude of 5,500 feet. 
It is situated higher than any other town 
thereabouts, and is in the Northern Karroo. 
The Karroo bush has a terribly dried-up 
appearance, yet the people claim that the 
land is as fertile as any in South Africa. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


CHURCHES WASHED AWAY BY THE Sea (9% 
S. iv. 249).—-I copy for Mr. ANDREws’s benefit 
the narrative of one who (so far as his fears 
permitted) was an eye-witness of the de- 
struction of Fleet Church, Dorset. This 
account was received from Mr. H. J. Moule, 
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for insertion in the notes of “ Memories and 
Traditions. Recorded by L. C. Boswell-Stone,” 
a privately printed volume, now in the British 
Museum :— 

“In September, 1880, I sketched the chancel [of 
Fleet Church]. It now serves as a chapel at burials, 
for which the churchyard is still used. The new 
church is half a mile or more away......Well, while 
sketching I made the acquaintance of the old 
sexton—Garland I think his name was. From one 
thing to another it came out that he remembered 
the frightful morning of Nov. 23, 1824. He told 
his tale in this wise, as nearly as I can recall it: 
*Most so soon as “twas light a lot of us boys was 
out where we be a’ standing, for to look at the seas 
what was coming clean over ridge [the Chesil Beach |. 
Then after we'd been a’ looking a goodish bit a 
thing happened differ’nt altogether. “Twer'n't a 
sea—not a bit of it—’twer the great sea hisself rose 
up level like, and come on right over ridge and all, 
like nothing in this wordle.’ * Then you saw the 
church destroyed?’ I said. ‘Can’t justly say that 
neither—we was that scared—and good cause—that 
we runned like mad and never so much as looked 
over shoulder till we was nigh up to Chickerell. 
When we comed back, where was church ?—all but 
this tirm little chancel—all sucked away by that 
terr’ble rise of sea--went up to that there linchet, 
he did.’” 

W. G. 

47, Wickham Road, Beckenham. 


Villages have been washed away by 
the sea on the coasts of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, Hampshire, 
and Dorset. In Holderness, at Ravenser 
and Raveneserodd, tradition tells how the 
bells of buried churches may be heard on the 
site, and the following places are known to 
have perished: Redmare, Tharesthorpe, 
Frieswerk, Potterfleet, and Upsal. 

In Lincolnshire, Saltfleet and Mablethorpe 
St. Peter have lost their churches. Wilgripe | 
was four miles from Skegness, and, according | 
to Holinshed, Selbie, Snepe, Turnbrige, 
Rodiffe, Cateby, Stockwith, Torkseie, Gains- 
borow, Southferebie, Barton, Barrow Skater- | 
mill, Penningham, Stalingborow, Guimshie, 
Clie, March Choppel, Wilgape Mapleford, 


Saint Clements, Wenfleete Friscon, Toft, 
Skerbike, Frompton Wolverton, and Fosse- | 
dike were seaports, several of which are now 
lost. 

A storm in 1287 destroyed many places in 
Norfolk. Two churches have disappeared at 
Walton -on-the-Naze in Essex. I myself 
remember seeing coffins sticking out of the 
cliff. In 1599 the greater part of Brighton | 
was wy * away by the sea. West of Christ- 


church the Hampshire coast is going rapidly. | 
See the county histories, such as Poulson’s 
‘Holderness,’ Streatfield’s ‘ Lincolnshire, or | 
Wright's ‘ Essex.’ 
Settrington Rectory. 


Isaac TAYLOR. 


near Egesheim) is distinguished from 


A Cyctopepta or British Domestic 
ARCHEOLOGY (9 S. iv. 206, 292).— Your corre- 
spondent W. C. B. is very severe on Murray's 
handbooks: “In these cycling times there 
ought to be a new set of county handbooks. 
‘Murray,’ with his old-fashioned routes, is 
most one-sided and provoking.” 

It is, | am sorry to say, a very common 
experience to find critics condemning our 
handbooks on the strength of old editions 
which have long ago been out of print and 
superseded ; but [ can hardly believe this of 
a correspondent of ‘N. & Qe even though he 
or she chooses to conceal his or her identity 
under initials. 

Vhat a “one-sided and provoking” hand- 
book may be [ do not pretend to know ; but 
a little inquiry would have enabled W. C. B. 
to learn that the whole series of our English, 
as well as the foreign, handbooks are being 
constantly and thoroughly revisedand brought 
up to date; that they are being furnished 
with an entirely new set of maps, the best 
that can be procured; and that since cycling 
became popular, information for cyclists is 
being inserted in all new editions. I send 
herewith a copy of a special cyclist’s guide 
for the Southern Counties in case you may 
care to send it to W. C. B. Joun Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street. 


Braury (9 S. iv. 108, 172, 295).—-Is the 
name of Bibury known before Beage gave it 
his name? Was it a Coln, like Coln Rogers, 
Coln St. Denis, and Coln St. Aldwyn’s, 
villages still existing on its banks? The 
yowerful spring which rises near the “Swan 
fon” must always have marked it out as a 
fitting spot for human habitations, and, 
indeed, the rude remains of some Roman 
dwelling have been dug up in a picturesque 
bend of the stream lower down. Earl Leppa 
and Beage only got five of the fifteen cassates 
belonging to the see of Worcester according 
to the charter ‘C. 8.’ 166. SHERBORNE, 


Dacspure (9 iv. 289).—If Mr. 
will refer to maps 40 and 41 in Spruner- 
Menke (1880) he will see that the county of 
Dagsburg (one piece near Zabern, another 
ing possessions of the see of Strassburg both 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and from 1273 downwards. Map 41 is, 
however, on so small a scale that I may have 


| misread it in regard to the Egesheim portion. 


If the maps are correct they limit the 
thirteenth -century ownership of Dagsburg 
by “the bishops” of Strassburg to 1201-72, 
but the following, from ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates,’ reduces the interval, and suggests 
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that Dagsburg may have been the private 
possession of a bishop and not have belonged 
to the see of Strassburg : 

“Gertrude, fille dHerman IV. [Margrave of 
Baden, d. 1190. whilst crusading}, devint femme 
d Albert, dernier Comte ce Jausbourg, dont elle 
eut une fille nommeée comme elle, qui ayant été 
marice trois fois, sans avoir jamais eu d’enfans, 


laissa le Comté de Dagsbourg A Emicon, Comte de 
j drake” and you will find it explained to be 


kind of 


Leiningen, ou Linange, son dernier mari, qui le 
donna en tief & Berthold de Teck, Evéque de 
Strasbourg.” 

The birthplace of Leo LX. is immaterial in 
this connexion, and the pilgrim in Alsace 
cap choose between the modern chapel near 
Zabern and the twelfth-century tower near 
Egesheim. C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“Vote” iv. 222).— Pror. SKEAT’s un- 
rivalled knowledge of the meaning of words 
and the value of phrase renders his castigation 
of naturalists all the more tremendous, yet 
is there not something to be said for the 
culprits?) What is the offence? 
have “glibly” used “the ridiculous word 
vole” to denote a genus of mammals separated 
by recent classification from the kindred rats 
and mice. It is certainly convenient to find 
a distinct English appellative for a new 
genus. Is it possible that the learned 
Professor's vehemence and the application 
to students in another branch of science of 
such terms as “extreme absurdity” and 
“nonsense” arise from the weakness of his 
own case! Without calling in question his 
discretion in excluding from his * Dictionary 
of the English Language’ (1 have only the 
first edition at hand) a word which has 
incorporated itself automatically with com- 
mon as well as scientific parlance, it may be 
noted that other words of analogous, though 
more remote, origin are admitted without 
scruple. The nearest word I can think of is 
“mole,” explained in the ‘ Dictionary’ to be a 
shortened form of “ moldwarp”—the animal 
that casts up mould or earth. Now if, as 
Pror. SKEAT maintains, it is as absurd to 
speak of a “ vole-mouse” as a “vole” as it 
would be to say “coach” instead of “coach- 
horse,” surely it is equally reprehensible to 
use the abbreviation “mole,” which literally 
means no more that “earth.” Such purism 
would lead common men _ parlously near 
vedantry, and many convenient words that 
_ slipped in at the back door would have 
to be relegated to the tinder exrpurgatoréus. 
Not to mention such abbreviations as “cab” 
and “hack” (both in the ‘ Dictionary ’), how 
could we designate the numerous species of 


pheasant— Phasiana avis, the bird of Phasis— | 
' 


| 


Naturalists | 


which are not found in Colchis? Would 
there not be as much “absurdity” or paradox 
in speaking of a Japanese pheasant as of a 
“water-vole”? Pror. SKEAT pounces on the 
naturalists, but theirs is a science as exact 
as etymology ; they might fairly take ex- 
ception to certain definitions in the admirable 
dictionary referred to above. Look up “shel- 


“drake” is 


What 


drake,” whereas 
defined as “the male of the duck.” 
then becomes of the female sheldrake ? 

Prov. SKEAT is right in supposing that it 
is too late to ask naturalists to give up the 
word “ vole” ; it comes in far too handy, and 
I respectfully submit that there is fair pre- 
cedent for its recognition. 

Herpert MAXWELL. 

“Botp INFIDELITY, TURN PALE AND DIE” 
(9 S. iv. 268).—This epitaph is said to 
have been written upon three of his children, 
who died between 1813 and 1818, by the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshawe, for forty years vicar of 
Biddenham, near Bedford, who died in 1850. 
(See Murray’s ‘Handbook for Herts, Beds, 
and Hunts,’ p. 148.) The continued text is 
as follows :— 
Beneath this stone three infants’ ashes lie, 

Say are they lost or saved ? 
If death’s by sin, they sinned because they ’re here ; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason : ah, how depraved ! 
Revere the Bible’s sacred page,—the knot’s untied ; 
They died—for Adam sinned ; they live—for Jesus 
died. 
Joun Prickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rincinc DURING A THUNDERSTORM 
(9 S. iv. 223).—I do not know in what edition 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Legenda Aurea’ the 
following passage appears, but I have a note 
of it as on p. 90 :— 

“The evil spirytes that ben in the regyon of th’ 
ayre doubte moche when they here the belles rongen 
when it thondreth, and when grete tempeste, and 


| outrages of whether happen to the end the feindes 


the Gospel ? 


and wycked spirytes,” &c. 

Did not the custom of tolling a bell on 
the death of a person originate with this idea 
of keeping off the evil spirits, the bell having 
been anciently symbolical of the proclamation 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


CROMWELLS OF HENBURY (9" S§. iii. 367, 494; 
iv. 91).—Sir Ralph, fourth Baron Cromwell, 
who died in 1455 s.p., had appointed his re- 
lative Sir Gervase Clifton custodian of the 
Wimbledon manor, where John Cromwell, of 
Norwell, Notts, is said to have settled as 
fuller and copyholder. He died in 1480, having 
married a daughter of William Smyth, 


a 


= 


ST 
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armourer, also of W baliteiien. The question 
arises, Are not these alleged Cromwells and 
Smyths both aliases for one stem, meaning 
that the Smyth or armourer was a Cromwell! 
We do find that the earl’s father, Walter, son 
of John, is called a blacksmith, smith being 
a worker in metals, and originally the tribal 
armourer ; cf. Wayland the smith. Crom- 
well is a parish near Southwell, Notts, and 
any John or William from Cromwell might 
migrate to Norwell or Wimbledon, yet be un- 
connected with the baronial family so named ; 
and if it is once admitted that a Cromwell ot 
Norwell was a blacksmith, his place in the 
pedigree remains purely speculative. 
A. H. 


“Bucks” anp “Goop FELLows” IN 1778 
(9 S. iv. 225).—At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the “Craven” Tavern 
in Craven Street and the Strand (formerly 
the “Globe”) was a meeting- place for the 
festivities held by the “Senior Bucks’ Lodge.” 
Such lodges are described as having been 
“spurious offshoots of the Freemasons.” In 
*Tavern Anecdotes, 1825, we are told that 
“the famous and noble Order of Bucks held its 
meetings at the ‘Thatched House’ Tavern, St. 
James's Street, but formerly they were held at the 
‘Sun’ in Monkwell Street. Increasing, however, 
in numbers and respectability, the order removed 
nearer the Court, for the accommodation of the 
nobility and gentry of which it is composed.” 
P. 109. 

According to Bailey’s ‘ English Dialect 
Words of the Eighteenth Century, a “buck ” 
was a cant name for a cuckold. But the 
application of the term to the jeunesse doré 
appears to have been originally in accordance 
with the prevalent use of hunting terms. 

Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


“CONSERVATIVE” AS A PoLiticaAL TERM 
(8 S. vi. 61, 181 ; vii. 356; xi. 494).—In my 


ges contributions under this heading L | 


vave shown that Canning—-and not Croker, 
as has usually been supposed — was the 
inventor of “Conservative” as an English 
political term. It may now be added that, 


paradoxical as the idea may svund, the | 


original suggestion came from the Whigs. 
Speaking at a dinner of the Whig Club, as 
reported in the Morning Chronicle of 6 March, 
1799, Fox, in returning thanks for the toast 
of his health, submitted from the chair by 
the Duke of Norfolk, observed :— 

“This Club had been truly said to be a con- 
servatory of the principles of our ancestors, when 
all other descriptions seemed eager to forget them.” 

Erskine, who subsequently responded to 
the toast of “Mr. Erskine and the Trial by 
Jury,” echoed and emphasized the idea, 
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while claiming himself to have invented it, 
for he said : 

‘That illustrious Friend of Liberty, who has 
just addressed you has told you of the benefits 
derived to the public from the institution of this 
club, and he pene borrowed a phrase from me 

the best proof that I had correctly expressed 

myself—that our institution operated as a con- 
servatory of public freedom.” 
And the phrase attracted such public 
attention that in ‘The Spirit of the Public 
Journals for 1799’ (p. 161) it was attributed 
to Fox, but with the note :— 

‘This was esteemed so happy an expression 
that Mr. E[rskinje, with symptoms of jealousy, 
claimed it as his.’ 


F. RopsBins. 


PorTRAIT OF SPEAKER Str Epwarp Tur- 
Nour (9 S. iv. 249).— Burke says Sir Edward 
Turnour had an only daughter, but men- 
tions no marriage. Cf. Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
sv. ‘Winterton. Sir Edward represented 
Orford in Suffolk in three Parliaments from 
1710 to 1714. 

Mr. JosseLyN may be interested to know 
that the exceptionally fine silver-gilt mace 
belonging to the Orford Town Trust was 
presented to the corporation by Sir Edward 
Turnour. W. Sancrorr RANDALL. 

Old Charlton, Kent. 


Horse-Breap (9 S. iv. 83, 173).—-Mr. 
PEAcocK may perhaps not have had an 
opportunity of traversing Eastern and South- 
Eastern Switzerland recently. The horses 
used in the Government post service are fed 
on bread made up into long loaves. This 
may be seen in use any day on the passes 
into the Engadine W. H. Quarre.t. 

Ashby de la Zouche. 


| I find in ‘Collectanea Curiosa,’ Oxford, 
781, vol. ii. p. 16, under No. LIL, ‘The 
Cry in Sturbridge Fair’ : 
| Also that every Baker that baketh Horse-Bread 
to sell, that he sell iij loaves for a penny, after good 
and lawful size, and after such size, as shall be 
given them, and that be made of good peas, beanes, 
and other lawfull stuff, upon the payn aforesaid.” 


Then on p. 17 :— 
* Also that every Innkeeper that keepeth Inn, 


| that he have his Bottles of Hay well and lawfully 


made and sized and that every Bottle weigh vij 
sound, and that he sell no less [than] three Horse- 
fonven, good and lawful, for a penny, under the 
payn of. punishment after the discretion of the 
othcers of the University [Oxford or 
J. King. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Victor Huco: “Tar DurcumMan” 
(9 S. iv. 109, 194).—In addition to ‘The 
Phantom Ship,’ by Capt. Marryat, mentioned 
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by me (see 8" S. x. 60), there is another work 
of fiction on this subject, ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ by Capt. W. J. Neale, a naval ofticer 
(3 vols., 1839). The author was the brother 
of the late Rev. Erskine Neale, rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk, an adjacent parish to this, a 
very voluminous writer indeed, and Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary’ credits Capt. Neale with the 
authorship of twelve naval novels. He pos- 
sessed considerable power of description, and 
even at this distance of time [ can remember 
reading one of them with the interest of boy- 
hood, ‘The Port Admiral: a Tale of the War, 
in which Napoleon Bonaparte, under the 
name Rannolini, is represented as visiting 
England in disguise. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RomMAN Brirarn 8. iv. 
229).—The earliest and only Romano-Chris- 
tian church found in Britain is that at Sil- 
chester—the Roman Calleva Attrebatum—the 
foundations of which were excavated in May, 
1892. A plan of the remains is given in 
Archwologia, vol. liii. p. 564, and there is 
a model of the foundations in Reading 
Museum. FrepertcK Davis, F.S.A. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


WatwortH: (9 S. iv. 246). 
It has long seemed to me that Stow, in 
accounting for the name of Walbrook, suffered 
under the same misapprehension as that 
which Canon Taytor has cleared up in the 
case of Sir Walter Besant and Walworth. 
According to Stow :— 

“The running water so called by William Con- 
querour in his saide Charter, which entereth the 
citie, &c. (before there was any ditch), between 
Bishopsgate and the late made Posterne called 
Mooregate, entred the wall, and was truely of the 
wall called Walbrooke, not of Gualo, as some have 
farre fetched.”--‘ Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 14. 

The late Mr. J. R. Green, in his ‘ Conquest 
of England,’ p. 456, points out that 
“nowhere was life so likely to awake again as 
along the banks of the Walbrook, then and for 
centuries to come a broad river-channel, between 
whose muddy banks the stream was still deep 
enough to float the small boats used in the traffic 
up from the Thames to the very edge of the ‘ Cheap,’ 
or market-place at the hythe or port which tradi- 
tion fixed in the modern Bechiosebury.” 

This stream divided the City into two 
nearly equal parts, and formed its chief 
artery of commerce from the eighth century 
onwards. Through its medium the trade of 
the foreigner was introduced into the London 
market, and thence, as I conceive, its designa- 
tion was derived. It was the Wealh-bréc or 
Weala-brdec, the brook of the foreigner, for the 


signification of Welshman or Briton was 
merely a secondary one.* It is a remarkable 
fact that while the river nomenclature of 
England is in general of Celtic, and occasion 
ally of still more primitive, origin, the names 
of the northern affluents of the Thames—the 
Westbourn, Tyburn, Fleet, Walbrook, and 
Langbourn—are all Anglo-Saxon. Of the 
southern tributaries, the Ravensbourne has 
received an English name, while the Effra 
and the Wandle have apparently preserved 
their older appellations. It is possible, of 
course, that the last-named stream may have 
been named from some ethnic source, though 
arguments in favour of the opposite process 
might not perhaps be difficult to find. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


“ Perripious ALBION ” 8. iv. 169, 234).— 
Burnet tells the same story of James IL. and 
a lady he does not name, but Pepys hints at 
Lady Carnegie. I cannot give exact refer- 
ences, not having the books at hand. [ know 
that an exactly similar event took place in 
circles far less exalted than those ot White- 
hall or the Tuileries, and so may not be very 
rare. Guy de Maupassant may have applied 
some such story to Napoleon, or, on the other 
hand, it may be quite true, 1 § that Eng- 
land and an Englishwoman hac nothing to 
do with it. M. N. G. 


Tue Maenetic Pore iii. 447, 493 ; iv. 
198, 272).—Heylin’s statement had no refer- 
ence to a magnetic pole, but only to there 
being, in 1652, no declination at Corvo. About 
1657 there was none in London, it being on 
the line of no declination. This line is never 
a regular meridian, but winds from one geo- 
graphical pole to the other, through a 
magnetic pole. This and the line seem con- 
stantly travelling westward, fast enough to 
get round the globe in about eight centuries. 
The declination in London, eastward before 
1657, then turned westward, and reached its 
maximum in 1818. Since then it has 
diminished, and may again vanish about 2000. 
The dip was greatest about 1660, and will be 
least about 2000. A pole is not “a place 
where the needle points north and south,” 
but where it loses all horizontal directive 
force, and stands upright. Ross in 1831 dis- 
covered the North American pole ; but it must 
have moved west since his time. I cannot con- 
ceive why the ‘Nautical Almanac’ does not 
give these changes as fully as the Bureau des 
Longitudes in their ‘Annuaire.’ This now tells 


* In documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the name of the stream was always spelt 
Walebroe. 
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us the declination at all places in France, 


“South Munster.” This usage is not confined 


Belgium, and England south of Oxford. The} to Aryan nations. The Arabic word yemin 


lines of equal declination are greatly dis- 
turbed by a fault that, in 1891, reached from 
Moulins, through Paris and Beachy Head, to 
London. This has now shifted several miles 
westward, and sses through Caen and 
Chichester to Oxford. Trons for vanes ought 
always to be set by the Polar star, and not 
by compass. E. L. Garperr. 


Sm Epmunp Wricut, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1640-1 (9 S. iv. 247).—He died in 
July, 1643, his successor in the aldermanry 
of Cordwainer being elected 3 August, 1643. 
On the monument of Sir Richard Atkins, of 
Clapham, who married his daughter and 
coheir Rebecca, he is styled “Edmund 
Wright, a/ias Bunckley, of Swarely, Midx., 
eq. aur.” He enjoyed his knighthood little 
more than two years, having received that 
honour at Whitehall, 20 June, 1641. His 
administrator was Sir James Harrington, 
Knt., of Ridlington, Rutland, who married 
Catherine, another of his daughters. I have 
not the name of his wife. W. D. Prxk. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Sent To Coventry ” (9 §. iv. 264).—As I 
am far from books I do not know what are 
the quotations in ‘H.E.D., and perhaps re- 
peat one of them. When a man is sent to 
Coventry, it surely means that he is regarded 
as fit only to have been one of Falstaff’s 
regiment of jail-birds and ragamuttins, of 
whom Falstaff himself was so ashamed that he 
sent them to Coventry, but would not go 
there with them. Falstaff, with all his match 
less wit, is the personification of drunkenness, 
rofligacy, cowardice, impudence, theft, and 
ying, yet he says: “If 1 be not ashamed of 
my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet......1 ‘ll not 
march through Coventry with them, that’s 
flat” (‘1 Henry IV., IV. ii.). M. N. G. 


ORIENTATION (9 §S. iv. 261).—It is not only 
in India that the south is called by a word 
signifying the “right hand.” As the Dekhan, 
which means the “south country,” is from 
the Prakrit dakkhina (related to derter), “the 
right hand,” so from the Gaelic deas, “the 
south,” literally “the right hand,” we have 
Dundas in Linkithgow (Gaelic Dundeas), “the 
southern fort,” and Fordyce, “ the south land.” 
In the topographic nomenclature of Ireland 
the same word occurs. The old sub-kingdoms 
of Munster are represented by the historic 
peerages of Ormonde, a corruption of Ur- 
mumhan, which means “East Munster”; 
Thomond, a corruption of Tuith-mumhan, 

North Munster”; and Desmond, meaning 


signifies “the right hand,” and also “an oath,” 
oaths being taken by holding up the right 
hand. Hence it came to mean “the south,” 
the south being on the right hand of one who 
swears facing the east. For this reason the 
south of Arabia came to be called El-Yemen. 
The right hand being considered more lucky 
than the left, the word came to signify 
“fortunate,” and hence Arabia Felix is a sort 
of Latin translation of Yemen. The south 
being considered the most fortunate quarter 
may also account for villages called Sutton 
being more numerous than those called 
Norton, Weston, or Aston, and for the north 
side of the churchyard being accounted the 
devil's side. Egyptian temples were orient- 
ated to the solstitial rising of their patron 
star. Isaac TAYLor. 


BookKEEPING (9 iv. 169).—The ninth 

edition of ‘A New and Improved System of 
Bookkeeping, suitable to be used in all 
Businesses,’ by R. V. Barnes, was published 
in 1877. ‘ Bookkeeping,’ in two column, by 
Jones, and ‘Commercial Bookkeeping,’ in 
“Weale’s Rudimentary Series,” may be con- 
sulted. Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 
‘Merchants’ Accounts: or, the Italian Method 
of Book - keeping. Set forth in so clear a light, 
that any person, of a tolerable capacity, may easily 
make himself master thereof.’ By Thomas Lazonby. 
York, 1757, folio, pp. 140. 

‘The General Counting- House, and Man of 
Business.’ By William Gordon, author of the 
‘Universal Accountant.’ Edinburgh, 1766, S8vo. 
pp. vi, 487. 

Mr. Gordon writes from the Academy, 
Glasgow, and dedicates his book to Alexander, 
Duke of Gordon. 


“Housen” (9 §S. iv. 205, 278).—The en 
plural is in very common use here. Not only 
does one hear housen and placen, but the boys 
invariably refer to nests as neesen. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PrnasEeD xi. 377; 9% iv. 205, 
257).—Your correspondent Mr. JONATHAN 
SOUCHIER quarrels with my description of 
Henry Carey’s satire on Philips as “ very 
coarse.” I have reread the lines, and re- 
iterate the phrase. If Mr. Boucater will turn 
to Mr. Morley's introduction at p. 7, he will 
read : “Some lines here and there, seven in 
all, which are not the wittier for being coarse, 
have been left out of ‘Namby Pamby.’” I 
am aware that in some second-hand book- 
sellers’ catalogues the phrase is used in the 
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sense referred to by Mr. Boucurer, in order 


origin is evidently traceable to the long- 


to induce men of perverted minds to buy | existing trade between Scotland and the Baltic 


books which a good citizen would burn rather | 
than sell. But I hold that your columns are | 
not the place for nasty and suggestive 
euphemisms, and hope that spades will be | 
called spades. Rost. J. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Your correspondent at the last reference, 
Mr. Boventer, has not, [ think, noticed Prof. 
Morley’s statement in his introduction to 
‘Burlesque Plays and Poems.’ He there men- 
tions that “some lines here and there, seven 
in all, which are not the wittier for being 
coarse, have been left out of ‘Namby Pamby.’” 

W. F. R 


Hutton Rectory. 


“Vutear” (9 iv. 288).—‘ Hamlet,’ I. iii. 
61, has, “ Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar.” Elsewhere Shakespeare also uses 
the word in the same sense 

Artuur MAYALL. 

THe or THE Poets (9S. iv. 126, 217, 
296).—I do not see that there is any diftticulty 
in supposing that rebellious genii may be 
confined in material bottles, or that ethereal 
beings consort with men and women. The 
spirits, which are not human, such as the 
pagan gods, devils, jinn, elementary beings, 
are substantial or unsubstantial at pleasure. 
The returning, or awakened, dead may be 
animated corpses, such as vampires, and then 
they may drink blood, or anything else. But 
if they are ghosts, they are mere shades, and 
absolutely unsubstantial. E. YARDLEY. 


“As THE Bartic” (9™ iv. 288).— 
There can be no doubt that the quaint 
expression quoted by Mr. Bayne bears 
reference to the Baltic Sea. It occurs twice 
in the Waverley novels, though in a some- 


what distorted form: (1) In ‘ Peveril of the | 


Peak’ (chap. xxvii.), where Chiffinch instructs 
his servant to overtake Lord Saville’s groom 
and to “fill him as drunk as the Baltic Sea” 
and (2) in ‘Redgauntlet,) where it is said 
(‘ Narrative, chap. xiii.) that “ Nanty Ewart 
could steer through the Pentland Firth 
though he were as drunk as the Baltic Ocean.” 
The correct form is, of course, that quoted by 
Mr. Bayne, for “as drunk as the Baltic” is 
meaningless. It is a rare thing to find Sir 
Walter Scott tripping in a colloquial expres- 
sion, but he is clearly in error in this case. 
“As full as the Baltic” denotes in a most 
forcible way the extreme of intoxication. The 
phrase is still in use among the seafaring 
opulation of the east of Scotland, in its 


vomely form of “as fou’s the Baltic”; and its 


ports. Davin MacRrrcure. 
Edinburgh. 
SunKeN Lanes (9% S. iv. 207, 289).—Mr. 


Appby’s interesting article reminds me of the 
old, so-called “Roman,” road from Aber to 


| Caerhun, which for a considerable part of its 


course can now be traced only because of its 
depression below the level of its surroundings. 
This depression is least where the road 
runs along the side of the hills from Y Foel 
Dduarth to Yr Orsedd, where it would natur- 
ally become in time filled up by the soil, &e., 
washed from the heights above; but where 
it crosses the comparatively level country 
between Yr Orsedd and the ascent of the 
Bwlich y Ddeufaen, the road is usually from 
one to two feet below the general level of the 
moor. As it has evidently been paved, and 
the natural tendency—apparent enough in 
its present condition—would be to fill up 
rather than increase its depression, I conclude 
that it must originally have been dug out. 
But why? It is not a question of easier 
gradients—at least as vaimele the greater part 
of its course. » C. 


Flagstones, much like those Mr. Appy 
quotes, still exist along the centre of the old 
Roman road that leads across the moor, close 
by Stanage Pole, upon the wild high land 
between Redmeres and Hathersage, and 
situated rather south of the line of de- 
mareation between Derbyshireand Yorkshire. 
When I saw them last (alas! fully thirty years 
ago), the stones in question had always en- 
joyed the reputation of being the original 
ones laid down by the enterprising Romans 
themselves. Haney Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘Tue Burrat or Str Joun Moore’ (9S. iv. 
21, 177).—In ‘ Poems of the Love and Pride of 
England,’ edited by F. and M. Wedmore (an 
anthology well repaying perusal), the title of 
the poem is given as ‘After Corunna.’ There 
are also other variations than those men- 
tioned at the first reference. This historical 
note by the editors will be found interesting : 

“This poem first appeared, without Wolfe's 
knowledge, in the Newry Telegraph, from which 
it was copied into most of the London and Dublin 
papers, and finally into the ‘Edinburgh Annual 
Register,’ in which the paragraph had appeared that 
inspired the poem. In this form it was read to 
Shelley and other friends by Byron, to justify his 
opinion that it was little inferior to the best which 
that prolific age had brought forth, the third verse 
being ‘perfect.’ ‘I should have taken the whole,’ 
said Shelley, with hasty and shallow criticism, ‘ for 
a rough sketch of Campbell’s.’ ‘ No,’ replied Lord 
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Byron, ‘Campbell would have claimed it if it had 
been his.’” 
Can we not have the 


full in ‘N. & Q.? 


Mapame Ristorr (9° S. iv. 167, 295).—Un- 
less I am mistaken, I saw Ristori play at our 
Opéra Comique (opposite the Strand Theatre) 
about 1870. She played specially, for a few 
nights only, I think ; and the performance | 
saw was Mary Stuart. But Prof. Henry 
Morley’s ‘Journal of a London Playgoer’ 
would not be likely to give an account of 
this series of performances, for the simple 


authentic version in 
ArTHuR MAYALL. 


reason that his record professedly closes in | 


the year 1866. J. W. M. Gress. 


A reference to the files of the Ara for 1858 


Mammoth, 


shows that this celebrated actress appeared | 


at the St. James’s Theatre for a short season, | ©! st, Z/ ‘ 
| If the promoters were wanting in the inven- 


in that 
Macbeth, 


year, her 


commencing 16 June 
Phédre, 


répertoive comprising 
Adrienne 
Stuart, and is evidently that referred to by 
Morley. E. J. Thomas. 


James Cox’s Museum §. ii. 7, 78).—This 
was a miscellaneous exhibition, a sort of cross 
between our Polytechnic Institute as first 
established, the Soho Bazaar, &c. It flourished 


during the latter half of the last century, and 


was in Spring Gardens. Two or three pages 
of Letter XIX. in Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina’ 
(published between 1770 and 1780) describe 
a visit to it by the heroine as one of the sights 
of the town. 
racter seems to have been one of 
attractions, for Evelina (here, no doubt, to 
be identified with Fanny Burney herself) 
that the performances “concluded with a 
concert of mechanical music ; I cannot ex- 
plain how it was produced, but the effect was 
pleasing.” Mrs. Raine Ellis’s edition of ‘ Eve- 
ina’ (Bell & Sons, 1882) has a note further 
descriptive of this “ museum.” 
J. W. M. Greps. 

‘H.E.D, (9% S. iv. 184).— Mr. 
MARSHALL’s remarks bring to the front a 
much wider question—the momentous mis 
take made in its title by the projectors of 
the ‘Dictionary ’: momentous, because it is 
irretrievable, and causes a blot upon the 
whole undertaking. 
tionary on Historical Principles’ wants the 
stamp both of originality and ingenuity, and 
were the thing not so vexatious, it would be 
laughable. If even they had commenced 
with the definite article! Wanting a princi- 

1 and distinctive title (the present would 
ave done very well as an explanatory sub- 
title), people are driven perforce to find 


Lecouvreur, Ottavia, and Mary | 


substitutes or nicknames for it (‘H.E.D,! is 
only one of a dozen) when referring to the 
work, to its detriment in a wider knowledge 
and popularity among the public, who are 
confused, if not disgusted, by the multiplicity 
of titles in use. Surely the most important 
word in a book or a dictionary is its name— 
the word an author or editor desires to be 
most in vogue; and surely in such a work 
(claiming deservedly to be the best and fore- 
most of its kind) some of the wide and deep 
research and acumen brought into the inside 
might well have been bestowed upon the 
cover. Scores of names suggest themselves 
without thought: Grand, Great, Giant, 
Empire, Universal, Paragon, 
Sublime, Acme, Eureka, Nonpareil, Magnum 
Opus, Literary, Best, &c., or perhaps better 
than all, because the simplest, 7’he Dictionary. 


tive faculty, they had at hand the means of 
arriving at the best title procurable. They 
had simply to ask their very large and 


| learned staff to send in lists of what each 


| considered the best half-dozen names, 


Musie of an eccentric cha- | 
the | 


yut in 
the order of merit. Selection would thus 
have been made easy ; but if still doubtful 
between several of the most likely, the 
largest vote in the papers would have led to 
a proper decision. J. 8. M. T. 
[We substituted ‘ H.E.D.’ for ‘N.E.D.,’ as before 
has been said, at the suggestion of some connected 
with the production of the ‘ Dictionary,’ and in the 
belief, which we now suspect to be erroneous, that 
the change would be gratifying to Dr. Murray, who 
is entitled to our first consideration. On the title- 
page of the part which last reached us we find ‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary’; in the dedication to 


| Her Majesty in the last volume we read * Historical 


| (9S. iv. 183, 273). 


| 
| 


| 


Dictionary of the English Language.’ Personally 
we have no preference and no right or claim to 
choice. But for remonstrance we should have left 
*N.E.D., and ‘ H.E.D. and O.E.D.’ are equally to 
our taste. We are to some extent of the mind of 
our contributor, and see no reason why, on account of 
its immense superiority to all existing works of its 
—y, it should not be called ‘ The English Diction- 
ary. 


Leo or Mopena’s SONNETS 
It may not be universally 
known, but in the Middle Ages many Hebrew 
scholars and poets dedicated their leisure to 
the composition of bilingual verses, which at 


‘A New English Dic-| best display more ingenuity than elegance. 


Among them may be cited as most noteworthy 
Alecharizi and Immanuel, the friend of Dante. 
Their works, owing to their gross licentious- 
ness, were long held in disfavour by the 
literati. In modern times David Luzzatto 
was similarly distinguished. Perhaps your 
correspondent Ne Quip Nimis will be good 
pia to direct me to the works where the 
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elegy and the epithalamium may be seen in 
extenso. Are they in the British Museum ? 
M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Tue or ‘THE Rep, WHITE, 
AND Biue’ (9S. iv. 164, 231, 312).—J. C. J. 
misses the point. He makes “ Britannia, the 
pride of the ocean,” enjoy a non-American 
popularity in 1856. As to this there is no} 
doubt. I remember the departure of the | 
Guards for the Crimea, and well know that 
from the beginning of the Crimean War this | 
tune divided patriotic honours with “Cheer, | 
boys, cheer.” But this does not prove that | 
the words were not an adaptation from the | 
‘Columbia’ of the United States. T. A. O. | 


“TRUTH IS THE DAUGHTER OF 5. 
iv. 289).—I beg to refer to ‘Hudibras,’ part ii. 
canto lii., pp. 37, 38: 
Quoth Hudibras,—Alas ! what is’t t’ us 
Whether ‘twas said by Trismegistus, 

If it be nonsense, false or mystick, 

Or not intelligible or sophistick ? 

*Tis not antiquity, nor author, 

That makes truth truth, altho’ time’s daughter; 
*Twas he that put her in the pit, 

Before he pulled her out of it ; 

And as he eats his sons, just so 

He feeds upon his daughters too. 


The learned notes of Dr. Nash in the 1847 
edition of ‘ Hudibras’ give much information 
hereon. Jas. CURTIS. 


“THE ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT,” Job xxii. 30 
(9 S. iv. 65, 232, 277).—The Wyclittite version 
(made by Nicholas de Hereford, and revised | 
by John Purvey) gives: “An innocent sehal 
be saued ; sotheli he schal be saued in the | 
clennesse of hise hondis.” It would appear 
from the headings of some of the Psalms that 
these translators had before them both the | 
Hebrew and the Latin versions of the Old | 
Testament, for they give alternative ver- 
sions of the headings, e.y., Psalm liv. (lv.): 
“In Ebreu thus,...... In Jeroms translacioun 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Hawkshead its History, Archeology, &e. By Henry 
Swainson Cowper, F.S.A. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tuoven belonging to Lancashire, of which it is the 
northernmost portion, the Chapelry of Hawkshead, 
as it was called in ancient days, is part of the Lake 
District, and has most things in common with 
Cumberland. It is, as its historian Mr. Cowper 
declares, “‘ water girt,” being compassed by three 
lakes, Windermere, Thurston Water, and Elter 
Water (Coniston might almost be included); three 
rivers, the Brathay, the Crake, and the Leven; 


is free from the ravages of the iy and retains 
many primitive features. How long this happy 
immunity may be enjoyed it is futile to conjecture. 
While, however, the flood of destructive vulgarity 
has not engulfed it, Mr. Cowper —a_ resident 
dalesman, who has already dealt with ‘The Oldest 
Register Book of Hawkshead’ and with ‘ The 
Ancient Settlements and Cemeteries of Furness’ 
has undertaken to depict its history, archwology, 
industries, folk-lore, and dialect. If every British 
varish of equal extent were to be treated at a 
— of something not far short of six hundred 
vages, such as the present volume contains, our 
en would have to be enlarged. We are not 
saying this by way of complaint, tor the volume, to 
us at least, is not too long, and the parish is, in a 
sense, representative. In writing its story from 
the time of the Brigantes very much is necessarily 
conjectural. Mr. Cowper accepts the view that 
there was an over-sands Roman road, followed by 
Agricola in his march from Lancaster to the Solway, 
and favours the opinion entertained by some 
authorities that a military coad ran directly from 
Ambleside, which was more than a mere military 
station, to Hawkshead. In a singularly interest- 


| ing map of the Norse settlements in Hawkshead 


parish the means of communication in Roman times 
are approximately shown. Concerning the cam- 
paigns of Agricola as presented in Tacitus, no more 
than is now known is likely to be learnt, and the 
information accessible is sutliciently confusing. It 
is all but certain that Agricéla reached and crossed 


| the Solway, and it is probable, even if he kept at first 


within reach of his ships, that his supplies and re- 
inforcements from Chester reached him by a route 
such as Mr. Cowper tentatively suggests. A local 
antiquary alone can deal with the full value of the 
map. After the withdrawal of the Romans Hawks- 
head was, as might be expected from its situation, 
long in feeling the influences of the Saxon invasion. 
The Cumbrian Britons found probably one of their 
last shelters in the Hawkshead fells. After the 
arrival of the Norsemen the British race disappeared 
entirely from the lakes. The future fortunes of the 
inhabitants of the district must be read in Mr. 
Cowper’s pages. Not very rich in archeological 
remains is the district, though it is not without 
such. Of the dalesmen—or statesmen, as they are 
frequently called—whom Mr. Cowper, in common 
with Robert S. Ferguson, regards as of Norse 
descent—a good account is given. Like their Cum- 
berland brethren, they are a stalwart breed. Out 
of nineteen celebrated wrestlers from Cumbria and 
North Lancashire, seven were Hawkshead men, one 
of whom was 6 ft. 4in., two 6ft. 3in., and one 
6ft. 2in., with an average of fifteen and a half 
stones in weight. Mr. Cowper gives some curious 
particulars concerning fox-hunting on foot in the 
dales, and mentions the pack kept by Mr. J. G. 
Marshall, of Monk Coniston. Another pack was 
kept by his nephew, the late Mr. John Marshall, of 
Putterdale. The conditions accorded the fox were 
such as to fill with horror the sportsmen of the 
South. No mercy was shown him. The object was 
to kill him, and a tariff was fixed by which, in the 
last century, a reward of tive shillings was given 
for the head of a fox, and one of halt-a-crown for 
that of a cub. Rough alike in their pursuits and 
amusements were the dalesmen, but the records of 
Hawkshead show little serious crime. The chapter 


and two streams, Yewdale and Pierce How becks. 


on “Survivals and Folk-lore” will be read with 


Being as yet unincluded in any tourist district, it | much interest, A fragmentary version of the Easter 
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Pace-Egg play as it was acted last year at Slatter- 
thwaite is printed. The commonest of surnames 
is Braithwaite, spelt many different ways. Words- 
worth was at school at Hawkshead, and traces of 
its influences are found in his works. Among 
notabilities associated with the district are George 
Sandys and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Mr. Cowper's 
work is liberally provided with illustrations from 
drawings and photographs by the author and others, 
with reproductions of old designs, and with maps. It 
is an oduivebio piece of work, is very handsome in 
appearance, and is calculated to delight antiquaries 
and all careful cone erning the preservation of 
ancient lore or customs. 


A Farmer's Year. Being his Commonplace Book 

for 1898. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans & Co.) 
Durie its progress through the Degee of Longman’s 
Mayazine ‘The Farmers Year’ of Mr. Rider 
Haggard attracted much observ ~~ ln It will now, 
in book form, with the addition of thirty-six admir- 
able illustrations by G. Leon Little, appeal to a 
much larger public. Its principal aim, it may be 
assumed, is practical utility. Living at Ditching- 
ham House, on the Waveney, and farming land | 
there together with the Priory Farm at Be sdingham, | 
Mr. Rider Haggard gives, for the benefit of agri- 
culturists, an account of his experienc 5 his pro- 
ceedings, his occupations, and profits. Valuable as 
these things are for a certain class of readers, they 
would scarcely appeal to ourselves. Besides desc rip- 
tions of rustic life and scenery, however, written 
with his own acknowledged charm, Mr. Haggard 
gives us an insig tht into rustic proceedings, and is 
not above collecting scraps of folk. lore. So clearly 
within our ——- does this bring him, that we 
have read him twice over—on the appearance of 
each separate instalment in Lougman’s Magazine, 
and now again in the volume. Occasional reference 
has been made to what most forcibly struck us in 
Mr. Haggard’s contributions, and it is but a week 
or two ago since we drew special attention to his 
utterances concerning sport. There is, of course, 
much beside that will appeal to our sy mpathies or 
recollections. Here is what, two hundred miles 
from the spot described, used to be an e xperience 
of our own: “I know of few more curious 
and dreary sounds —though, in a way, it is an 
attractive music enough —than that of the wind 


rushing through the pine trees on the Vineyard | 


Hills as it comes to the ear of the listener standing 
on the slope below. I can only compare it to that 
of XZolian harps ; there is the same sweet dreariness 
about the quality of the note.” This is written of | 
February. It is only in the late autumnal or the 
winter months that such swooning music is to be 
heard. Concerning animals, notably horses and dogs, 
Mr. Haggard has much to say. He tells “‘ sad stories 
of the deaths” of the latter, and he insists on the 
superiority of intelligence of the plough-horse over 
his more fashionable brother, on which we will 
leave others to answer him, if they are able. An 
edifying description is given of the differences 

tween his various toads. Martha, for example, 
is “a bold-natured toad of friendly habit,” while 
Jane, on the other hand, is “ pale and thin, with a 
depressed air which suggests resignation born of 
long experience of circumstances over which she 
has no control.” Subsequently, with an allusion to 
a famous Haymarket play, Mr. Haggard gives us 
“Further Manwuvres of Jane.” On p. 323 the 
reader will find an illustration of a brick marked in 


antique figures with the date 1393, concerning which 
they have already heard something. Mr. Haggard’s 
book, indeed, overflows with matter readable, 
curious, valuable, or interesting. We commend it, 
illustrations and all, to our readers. But why, oh! 
why does Mr. Haggard lend the sanction of his 
great name to such an abomination as “‘ bye-law”? 
Let him leave such an atrocity to Parliament and 
| the railway companies. Why, the County Council 
| has had the pluck to renounce it. 
Two Years in Palestine and Syria. By Margaret 
Thomas. (Nimmo.) 
THE present volume by the author of ‘A Scamper 
through Spain and Tangier’ is more ye 
| for its illustrations than its letterpress. It is 
its title in part indicates, an account of explora: 
| tions undertaken by an artist during a two years’ 
residence in the countries named. Trav elling 
| without any preconceived impressions, and with no 
theories of her own to support, deriving avowedly 
her archeological and to rographic al knowledge 
from authorities such as Rebieoen, Warren, Porter, 
and Lynch, finding the alleged sites of Hebrew and 
Christian mysteries too apocryphal to justify the 
pious raptures which a trip in Palestine is supposed 
| to demand, and frankly owning that more dis- 
| comfort than danger attended her explorations, 
Thomas has written a book the modesty of 
w —< +h disarms criticism. She is not, unfortunately, 
possessor of a very good style, and her English is 
not seldom ungrammatical as well as slipshod ; 
she has employed no competent linguist, friend, or 
| reader to correct her mistakes in various languages, 
and she has ventured out of her depth in subjects 
philological and other. On these things we are not 
disposed to dwell. Animated and, we doubt not, 
accurate descriptions are given of the objects she 
has visited, and the scenes of worship at which 
she has been permitted to assist ; and she has taken 
advantage of such opportunities as were afforded 
her of studying the social life of the very mixed 
yopulations amidst which she dwelt. These were 
= as will readily be believed by those who 
know the restrictions placed on intercourse between 
Evropeans and Orientals. What Mrs. Thomas has 
done well has been to take a series of views (many of 
them of signal interest) of spots picturesque or his- 
torically celebrated and of ceremonial observance "eS. 
Sixteen of these have been reproduced in colour, and 
convey an idea better than can easily be obtained 
elsewhere of life in Palestine and Syria. The most 
interesting of these depict spots in Jerusalem, the 
frontispiece showing the Jaffa Gate, and others 
the Pool of Hezekiah, the beginning ot the Via 
Dolorosa, the steps leading to the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Crusaders’ Church, the Wailing Place of 
the Jews at the ancient wall of the Temple, and 
other places. A few figures are also given: Moses, 
Ben Abraham, the Rabbi of the Karaite Jews, 
and a woman of Siloam carrying her baby; and 
there is a very attractive picture of loughing 
in Abraham’s Vineyard. The warm colouring is 
admirably preserved in these plates, and the book, 
like most of Mr. Nimmo’s productions, is an 
artistic delight. To the costae generally, and 
the traveller past or prospective, we commend 
chap. viii. on religious ceremonial. An account is 


given of the church of St. Anne, and the monastery 
of the Péres Blanes, an order founded for African 
mission work by, it is stated, 
Lavigérie [sic].” 


late Cardinal 
Our author and her companions— 
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who these were we know not—bathed in the Dead 
Sea, a not very safe proceeding for women unpro- 
vided with an escort. She gives a rather con- 
ventional picture of herself travelling with her 
Bible and her Josephus! We remain, however, 
more disposed to appreciate than deride her, 
though we should warmly recommend, in the case 
(probable and desirable enough) of further explora- 
tions, a better literary equipment. In artistic 
respects she is amply prov ided. 


The Life and Campaigns of Alexandde r Leslie, First 
Earl of Leven. By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Aprrer the surrender of Charles I. the part played 

by the Scots in the history of the English Com- 

monwealth was sufficiently disastrous to bring 

a measure of oblivion upon the assistance they 

rendered to the Parliamentarians during the inva- 

sion of 1644. At Marston, it is true, Leslie shared 
the defeat of Fairfax, and fled from the field, 
according to some accounts, as far as Leeds. Very 
real were, however, the services rendered during that 
battle, as well as in the siege of York and the 
capture of Newcastle, and but for the part played 
by the Scots the result of the great Civil War 
might have been widely different. New materials 
having been found since the date (1891) when the 
period of the Civil War was treated by Dr. Gar- 
diner in his monumental history, Mr. Terry has 
undertaken to write an account, the first yet 
attempted, of Leslie’s campaigns. His task, so far 
as regards the English invasion, is well carried out, 
and his book forms already an indispensable portion 
of every historical library. It is with the period 
between 1638 and 1647, when Leslie stands forth as 

“the Goliath of the Covenant,” that Mr. Terry 

principally oceupies himself, Concerning the career 

in Sweden, where Leslie obtained the warlike know- 
ledge that led to his appointment as Lord-General 
of all the Scottish forces, our author has little to 

say. Leslie’s military activity against Charles I. 

is his chief theme. For various reasons we might 

have wished that, instead of a life of a not very 
victuresque or interesting individual, we had 

—_ supplied with a full account of the part 

taken by the Scots in the civil struggle. To 

chronicle in extenso the defeats at Preston, at 

Dunbar, and at Worcester is not, perhaps, a task 

to inflame patriotism, but a full record based on 

the latest authorities would be a work of signal 
value. It is, however, with what is done, not 
with what might have been or even what we should 
like to have been, that we have to deal, and from 
this point of view Mr. Terry's book constitutes 
high accomplishment. Based on documents many 
of them but recently accessible, it comes with a 
full weight of authority. It is weakest in por- 
traiture. With the exception of Charles himself, 
whose tergiversations oma incapacity for truth are 
strikingly apparent, no character stands very 
clearly before us. Leslie himself, with all his 
bumptiousness and morgue, is more easily recog- 
nizable from the fine portrait, a by photo- 
gravure from the original at Melville House, which 
serves as frontispiece, than from anything Mr. 


Terry says. We see little of Montrose, and the | 


Covenanting lords and captains generally are but 
shadows. If we are asked how these men are to 
be differentiated, we are unable to say; but we 
contemplate them as a flock of sheep, or should 
we rather say wolves? It is clearly shown that 


without the Scottish invasion the task of making 
headway against the Royalists in the West, the 
Midlands, and, let us add, the North, would pro- 
bably have overtaxed the resources of the Parlia- 
ment. Leslie’s conduct in taking arms against the 
king, after having held his commission against 
“the Irish rebels,” and given him assurances that 
he would not again oppose his forces in the field, 
was not loyal, and finds but lukewarm defence 
from his biographer, who cautiously says that 
“indirectly only was Leven justitied in taking 
advantage of his reservation,” adding, * Neither 
Scotland’s religion nor laws were in any immediate 
danger, and if patriotism called Leven to the cam- 
paigns of 1639 and 1640, a spirit of proselytism drew 
him to that of 144.” How great disappointment was 
Legotten in Scotland is shown. Almost, if not quite, 
for the first time at Marston Moor a large English 
and Scottish army had undertaken combined action 
against a common enemy. Before that time Baillie 
had expressed the national sentiment in saying, 
* Waller, Manchester, Fairfaxe, and all getts 
victories ; but Lesley, from whom all was expected, 
as yett has had his hands bound. God, we hope, 
will loose them, and send us matter of praise also. 
And now that the great victory had come, Leven 
was still found wanting, while Cromwell’s name 
swelled the roll of England’s successful generals.” 
Before Cromwell's star that of Leslie had to pale. 
An idea that he had met more than his match 
seems to have entered the mind of Leslie, who, 
though both adventurous and resourceful, was not 
the equal of his English rival and conqueror. Few 
pages serve to dismiss Leslie’s later career. Useful 
appendices deal with Cromwell’s Scottish cam- 
vaign. Many precious documents, including Leslie’s 
despatches, are printed. Maps of Newcastle, York, 
&ec., add to the utility and attraction of an im- 
portant work. 
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We must call special attention to the following 


notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

W. T. (“Les Détenus”).—Send address. We 
have a letter for you. 

NOTICR. 
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“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertis- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher’— 
at the Office, bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. SMITH & SBS ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, te which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published fered 
& 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 one eve each 8 3 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol 6... ese one oe oe eee w 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eee ose cee BO OS 
2 vols. for 1892 bo... 40 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889, Edited by Dr. ‘Waveu. Contains ' Life’s Long Battle Won,’ by 
. Garrett ° 90. 26 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIKNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1892... 90..36 
l. for 1893 . aw 9 
— Vol. for 1895 ... 90. 36 
— —— Vol. for 1696 . 90. 36 
—— Vol. for 1897 . - ooo 90. 386 
QUIVER VOLUME. Hovember, 1897, to April, 1898 on 


May to Uctober, 1 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published by 
JOHN CU. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. —Saturday, October 21, 1898. 
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